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ONLY 2 HOURS, IN THE LUXURIOUS FIRST CLASS, 4 - ENGINE 


“FIESTA FLIGHT” 


Call your Travel Agent right now, 
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round trip. 
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Cocktails included) 
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OF SPECIAL 


— 
INTEREST 


El Sefior de Chalma — Pilgrimages of Aztec and 
Otomi Indians from January 1-6 to Chalma, 
State of Mexico, to pay homage to the life- 
sized image of Christ there, which is suppos- 
ed to have miraculously appeared to replace 
the Indian god Otzocteotil. Indians, playing 
Armadillo-shell guitars, dance before the Fi- 
gure, which is said to grant many miracles. 

' Consequently, if something seems beyond ful- 

fillment, the people usyally say —ni yendo 
a bailar a Chalma (not even by going to 
dance at Chalma)... 


Day of the Three Kings — Since January 6 
marks the end of the Christmas season and 
is the day for giving gifts to children, markets, 
stores and streets during this time overflow 
with toys, most of which take the form of 
Mexican popular art. On the night of Jan- 
vary 5 the Wise Men make their annval 
trek to Mexico to fill the shoes of sleeping 
children with presents. Before retiring the 
family and guests partake of hot chocolate 
and the traditional Rosca de Reyes (fancy 
coffeecake bated in the shape of a crown). 
The person who finds in his portion a little 
porcelain doll representing the Christ Child, 
is obligated to give a party on February 2, 
Dia de la Candelaria. (See Fiestas & Spect- 
acles). 


éxice 





+ Blessing of the Animals — On January 17, day 
of San Antonio, patron saint of domestic 
animals, people bring their pets and lives- 
tock, scrubbed and beribboned, to the chuch- 
es to be blessed. 


Fourth International Automobile Salon — This 


large annual Auto Show, patronized by the 
Asociacién Mexicana de Avtomovilistas, will 


feature besides the latest models of the auto- 
mobile industry, 65 models of automobiles of 
the future. The exposition will run from 
January 15 to 25 at the National Auditorium 
(Paseo de la Reforma). 
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FAtestas Ab Specrades 


Jan. 1. — Traditional New Year fiestas in 
many villages. Particularly colorful are those 
in Tehantepec, Oaxaca, where there are 
serenades and dances in beautiful Tehvana 
costumes; in Jojutia, Morelos, 46 kilometers 
south of Cuernavaca; in Jalpa, Zacatecas, 
which features bullfights, horse races and 
dances; in Arriaga, Chiapas, where pagan 
and Catholic rites are combined to make a 
colorful fiesta the likes of which can only 
be found in Mexico (lasts until January 
15); and in Dolores Hidalgo, Guanajuato. 
where regional dances such as Los Coman- 
ces, El Torito and Los Compadres are featu- 
red. 


Jan. 3 — Totolac, Tlaxcala. Important re- 
ligious fiesta. The following Tuesday a pro- 
cession of dancers and musicians passes 
though the city streets, performing the Dan- 
za de Moros, while the children render their 
version of the Panaderos. 





Jan.” 5-7 — Irapuvato, G jvato. Fair com- 
memorating the founding of the city. Besides 
the usual sports events, parades and co- 
rridas, there is a livestock fair and an in- 
dustrial exhibit. 


WHERE 


tO GO IN 


january 








JANUARY 
climate 

City Temp. Rain 
(F) (inches) 

Acapulco 78 0.4 
Cuernavaca 65 0.1 
Guadalajara 58 0.7 
Guanajuato 57 0.5 
Mérida 73 1.2 
México, D. F. 54 0.2 
Monterrey 58 0.8 
Oaxaca 63 0.1 
Puebla 54 0.2 
Taxco 66 —_— 
Tehvantepec 58 1.5 
Veracruz 70 0.9 











Jan. 6 —Day of the Three Kings is celebrated 
in many towns with fairs. Among them are 
those in Temascaltepec, State of Mexico, 
which prolongs festivities until the 15th and 
includes many colorful regional dances; Coa- 
tlan del Rio, Morelos, a little village neor 
the Cacahvamilpa Caves; and Tizimin, Yvu- 
catén, where the celebration enjoys parti- 
cular renown, since the town has in its church 
sacred images of the kings which are believed 
to have miraculous powers. Pilgrims from all 
over the state come to pay homage and 
join in the celebrations in the park. 


Jan. 8 — Ahila, Puebla. Las Voladores, flying 
around on their poles at this fair, thrill the 
spectators just as their pre-conquest ances- 
tors did centuries ago. 














Jan. 8 — San Diego de Alejandria, Jalisco. 
Serenades, regional dances and ceremonies 
in honor of the patron saint of the town. 


Jan. 10 — Temax, Yucatan. Fiesta in honor 
of the Virgin of Buctozotz. The folk dance, 
jerana, which literally means something gay 
and noisy, usually lives up to its name, 
and is frequently interrupted by witty res- 
ponse songs called bombas. 


Jan. 10-17 — Villaflores, Chiapas. 
commercial fair with regional products on 
exhibit. Sports events and popular festivi- 
ties add to the color. 


Annual 


Jan. 10-20 — Moroleén, Guanajuato. ani- 
mated celebration in honor of founding of 
village, with parades, sports events, sere- 
natas and regional dances. 


Jan. 15 — Ococyoacac, Jalisco. Religous fiesta 
with such dances as the Chalmeritos, Arrie- 
ros, Moros and Negritos. 


Jan, 15 — Jocotepec, Jalisco. This charming 
village, located on the far reaches of Lake 
Chapala, celebrates this religious fiesta with 
spirited jaripeos and dancing. 


Jan. 16 —  Tepoztian, Morelos. Fiesta in 
honor of Santa Catarina Accompanied by 
music played on armadillo shell instruments, 
dancers perform the Danzas de Tepoztian, 
Cuernavaca and Yautepec. This village, al- 
though located near Mexico City, still retains 
its primitive individuality. 


Jan. 16-22 — Dzités, Yucatan. Traditional 
fiesta in which the favorite dance of the 
region, La Vaqueria, is performed in brilliant 
costume. 


Jan. 18 — Taxco, Guerrero. Fiesta honoring 
the village saint, Santa Prisca. People from 
neighboring villages join in the revelry, which 
consists of a fair, regional dances, etc. 


Jan. 19 — Zinacantén, Chiapas. Very color- 
ful fiesta. Early in the morning the Virgin 
of Ixtspa is brought to visit the patron saint 
Zinacantén with music and fireworks. Se- 
veral thousand Indians gather for the cel- 
ebration which features native music, dancing 
and dining. 


Jan. 20 — Guanajuato, Gto. A colorful fiesta 
in honor of San Sebastian in one of the 
few cities that still competely preserves a 
colonial atmosphere and architecture. The 
church of San Sebastian, originally a cem- 
etery, holds the remains of four great heroes 
of the Independence. 


Jan. 20 — Chiapa de Corzo, Chiapas. Fiesta 
with pre-Spanish flavor in which masked boy 
dancers participate. Also there is a naval 
battle, with contestants standing in canoes 
that maneuver in the Grijalva River. The 
village is on the Pan American Highway. 


Jan. 20 — Santa Rosalia, Baja California Sur 
Annual celebration in honor of St. Barbara, 
patron saint of the port. Gegattas, popular 
dances, kermesses, 


Jan. 20-26 — Zinatepec, Puebla. Colorful fiesta 
honoring San Sebastian. Charros, mariachis, 
fireworks and dances of Vaqueros and San- 
tiagos. An excellent opportunity to admire 
the lovely China Poblana costume. 


Jan. 20-Feb. 2 — San Juan de los Lagos, Ja- 
lisco. This is the heart of the charro land, 
and some of their best stunts are performed 
in this fiesta, which is in honor of the Virgen 
de la Candelaria. Pilgrims from all over 
the Republic are drawn to this colorful cele- 
bration, which includes such activities as ma- 
riachis, cockfights, market specialties and so 
on, 






Jan. 24 — la Paz, Baja California. 


Celebra- 
tion of the day of Our Lady of Peace, pa- 
roness of the city. Religious processions, dan- 
ces and various spectacles. 


Jan. 25 — Tehuantepec, Oaxaca. A colorful 
mingling of the pagan and Catholic rites in 
the barrios of San Sebastian and Liborio. 


dan, 28-Feb. 2 —Chompotén, Campeche. An- 
nual fair to the Virgen de la Candelaria. This 
village, of great interest because of its colo- 
nial quaintness, may be reached by road 
from Campeche. 


PART. 


Balbvena — by Roberto Balbuvena are fea- 
tured this month at Galeria Tuso, Ham- 
burgo 68. This gallery of contemporary art 
also features: Fernando Belain, José Barto- 
li, Arnold Belkin, Gales Cabrera, Vicente Cas- 
tille Oramas, Pedro Coronel, Alberto Girone- 
lla, Elvira Gascon, Francisco de Icasa, Juliette 


la Chaume, Xavier de Oteyza, Felipe Orlan- 
do, Socram and Toledo. 


FEJER — Paintings by this Mexican artist will i 
be in exhibit at the Galeria de Arte Mexicano © 


(Milan 18). 


GERTZO — The latest works of the painter and 


sculptor Gunter Gertzo may be seen at the 
Galeria Antonio Souza (Génova 61, second 
floor). 


PICHARDO — An exhibition of oils by Angel 
Pichardo at the Instituto de Arte de Mexico 
(Puebla 141). 


O'RIELLEY — A general exhibition of the pain- 
tings by this Cuban artists at the Galerias 
Excelsior (Paseo de la Reforma 18). 


PLUMB — Oils by Walter Plumb will be on 
display at the Galeria Diana (Paseo de la 
Reforma 489). 


FAMOUS MEXICAN ARTISTS — Permanent ex- 
hibition of warks by such outstanding painters 
as Rivera, Dr. Atl, Siqueiros, and Tamayo. 





Misrachi's Centro de Arte Moderno (Juérez 
4). 


OROZCO — Permanent exhibition of José Cle- 
mente Orozco's paintings. Galeria Orozco 


(Hamburgo 113). ' 


DR. STOESSEL — Water colors by this well | 
known painter of Israel are on display in 


the Salon del Carmel-Art (in the Restaurant 
Carmel, Génova 70). 


NEW PAINTERS — A collective show of five up © 
an coming Mexican artists of the new gen-— 


erction. Galerias Glantz (Genova Big., Gé- 
nova 70-101). 


Sarape Tapestries — An exhibit featuring such 


outstanding artists as Leonora Carrington and 


Goeritz. Club Departivo Israelita (Prolon- 


gacién Gutilrrez de Mendoza 76, Lomas de 
f 


Sotelo). 


Viady — An exhibition of oils by MTM's own i 


art director, Viady; from January 7 to Feb- 
ruary 7 at Galeria Proteo (Génova 39, 
2nd floor). 
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9 MUSEUMS © 


MUSEO NACIONAL DE ANTROPOLOGIA — (Cc- 


lle de la Moneda 13, around corner from 
the National Palace). PreHispanic art, includ- 
ing such famous pieces as the Aztec Calendar 
Stone, the Tizoc sacrificial stone, the Palen- 
que Cross, and fine examples of ancient 
jewelry, pottery, and codices. 


MUSEO NACIONAL DE ARTES E INDUSTRIAS — 


(Av. Juérez 44). Combination store and 
museum, offering colorful native arts and 
crafts from all over Mexico. 


MUSEO NACIONAL DE ARTES PLASTICAS — 


(Palacio de Bellas Artes). A large museum 
featuring permanent and changing exhibi- 
tions of Colonial and Modern Art, including 
murals on the walls by Rivera, Orozco, Si- 
queiros and Tamayo. On Sundays between 
9 & 10:30 a.m. the famous Triffany Glass 
Curtain in the concert hall is shown with 
various lighting effects. 


MUSEO DE LA CHARRERIA — (Casa Chata, 


Tlalpan, D. F.). One of the most complete 
collections of Mexicans Charro items from the 
past century. 


MUSEO HISTORICO DE CHURUBUSCO — (near 


the Calzada de Tlalpan in Churubusco). This 
ex-convent has been beautifully restored and 
now houses historical objects and documents 
of the War of 1847. 


MUSEO ETNOLOGICO DE FIGURAS DE CERA — 


(Calle del Seminario & Guatemala). Wax 
museum featuring scenes from Mexican his- 
tory, as sculptored by Carmen Antonez, 


MUSEO JUAREZ (National Palace). Exposition 


devoted to Mexico's beloved hero, Benito 
Juérez, featuring historical documents and 
reconstructions of his bedroom and office. 


MUSEO COLONIAL DEL CARMEN — (Alvaro 


Obregén in the Villa de San Angel). A 
Carmelita convent of the 17th century, per- 
fectly restored in keeping with its original 
colonial architecture and atmosphere, 


MUSEO FRIDA KAHLO — (Calle Londres 127, 


Coyoacaén). This former home of Mexico's 
most outstanding woman artist and her fa- 
mous husband Diego Rivera, has been con- 
verted into a charming museum, featuring 
not only an exhibit of many of their works 
and an interesting idol collection, but their 
personal effects as well. 


MUSEO NACIONAL DE HISTORIA -— (Chapul- 


tepec Castle). Interesting relics from Mex- 
ico’s history, particulary featuring the per- 


sonal belongings and original living quarters 
of that illfated pair, Maximilian and Carlota, 
during their brief and tragic reign over Mex- 
ico. 


MUSEO DE LA MODA MEXICANA — (Varsovia 
52). Unique museum devoted entirely to 
Pre-Hispanic fashion from 3,000 B. C. until 
the time of the Conquest. Colorful models 
of each culture, along with actual idols and 
jewelry that inspired the reproductions. 


Vocal Concerts — During the week of January 
20-27, soprano Elizabth Schwartzkopf will 
present several concerts at the Palacio de 
Bellas Artes. Consult newspapers or hall for 
exact dates and hour. 


Domingos Populares de la Cultura — Every 
Sunday at 11:15 a. m. the National Audi- 
torium (Paseo de la Reforma) features varied 
programs of music, drama, or ballet. 


Open Air Concerts — On Sundays in various 
public parks the Accién Social del Departa- 
mento del Distrito offers popular concerts of 
folk and classical music. 


Mexican Song Classes — A course devoted to 
learning Spanish through the medium of po- 
pular Mexican songs is being organized by 
the Mexican-North American Institute (Ham- 
burgo 115). Those interested should con- 
tact the Institute directly. 


GNATIVE DANCESS 


Typical Mexican dances in costume with native 
music. Every Friday night, Hotel Vasco de Qui- 
roga, 8:30 p.m. 


QOSTHEATRE.O/0 


El Dulce Pajaro de la Juventud — Tennessee 
Williams’ ‘Sweet Bird of Youth", will feature 
movie star Rita Macedo, with Aldo Monti and 
Miguel Angel Ferriz. Directed by Xavier Ro- 
jos and produced by Robert Lenner and Er- 
nesto Alonso. Teatro Sullivan (Sullivan 25, 
tel. 46-07-72). Nightly 8:30, Soturdays 7:15 
& 9:45, Sundays 5:000 & 8:00. 


la Carroza del Santisimo — This comedy deal- 
ing with the loves of a famous Peruvian 
courtesan of the 16th century will probably 


continue its run. Presented in the round, it 





Bulifights: Sundays 4 p.m. 


is directly by Xavier Rojas, produced by José 
Hernandez, and stars Chula Prieto and José 
Baviera. Adapted from Préspero Merimé's 
play by Alvaro Araéz. Teatro del Granero 
(behind the National Auditorium, telephone 
20-43-31). Nightly 8:30; Saturdays 7:15 
& 9:45; Sundays 5 & 8. Closed Wednesdays. 


Dos Docenas de Rosas Escariatas — Aldo Bene- 


detti's delightful comedy translated by Ama- 
deo Recanatti. Produced and directed by En- 
tique Rambal, who also stars in the play 
along with Lucy Gallardo and Miguel Cérce- 
ga. Teatro del Mésico (Vallarta y Plaza de 
la Repdblica, tel. 46-88-09). Nightly 7:30 & 
9:45; Sundays and holidays 5 & 7:30. 


Otelo — Shakespeare's famous tragedy will be 


the first work presented by the National Ins- 
titute of Fine Arts in its season of Classical 
Theater. Directed by Seki-Sano, it will star 
Carmen Montejo and Narciso Busquets. Tea- 
tro del Bosque (behind the National Audito- 
rium, tel. 20-43-32). Nightly 8:30; Satur- 
days 7:15 & 9:45; Sundays 5 & 8. Closed 
Mondays. 


Variety Theaters: 


Nuevo Teatro Ideal 

tel. 35-12-12). 

Teatro Follies (Santa Maria y Plaza de Ga- 

ribaldi, tel. 26-95-95). 

Teatro Iris (Donceles 36, tel. 12-69-00). 

Teatro Lirico (Cuba 46, tel. 12-38-16). 
(The above theaters feature two shows 
nightly at 7:30 & 10:30; Sundays 4:30, 
7:30 & 10:30. Programs include national 
and international variety artists). 


eSPBRIS® 


(Serapio Rendén 15, 


American Football: Saturdays 4 p.m. University 


of Mexico Stadium. Visiting U. S. college 


teams meet the University teams and teams 
from Mexico City Polytechnic Institute on an 
exchange plan. Conference is the Amateur 
American Football League made up mainly of 
local colleges and Universities. 


Boxing: Mondays & Wednesdays, 9 p.m. at Are- 


na Coliseo, Peré 77. Special cards scheduled 
occasionally at the larger Arena Mexico, Dr. 
Lavista 191 on Saturdays. 


Novilladas (semi- 
pros) are staged in bullfight rings in Mexico 
City and in several Mexican states. Cur- 
rently there is no promoter for the regular 
“Corridas de Toros’’ where the professional 
bullfight stars perform during the regular 
winter season at the large Plaza Mexico on 
Avenida de los Insurgentes Sur, and the Pla- 
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GALERIA TUSO 


HAMBURGO 68 (pasaje) Tel. 25-21-02 
ARTE CONTEMPORANEO 





Exposition of the Month features 
A. FERNANDEZ BALBUEN 
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za “El Toreo"’ on Cuatro Caminos, State of 
Mexico. 


Charros: Sundays at 11 a.m. the famous and 
colorful Mexican charros work out at the 
following ranches: Rancho La Tapatia, Calzada 
del Molino del Rey near Los Pinos (the Presi- 
dent's residence); Rancho del Charro, Aveni- 
da del Ejército Nacional; Rancho Grande de 
la Villa at the foot of Los Indios Verdes —en- 
trance off the Laredo Highway; and Rancho 
Santa Anita, Calzada de la Viga, Santa Anita, 


D. F. 
Horse Racing: Every Tuesday, Thursday, Satur- 


day, and Sunday at 2 p. m. Hipédromo de 
las Américas, Lomas de Sotelo, Mexico City. 
Eight races ‘'1-2"" selecitons second and last 
races. Quinielas on fourth and sixth races. 
Pari-mutuel betting. Over 170 racing dates 
set during the ‘59-'60 season. January clas- 
sics: Clésico H. Comisién Nacional de Carre- 
ras, for a $30,000 pesos added purse. This 
one on the 17th is over a six furlong distance 
to be covered by fillies and four year olds 
born in Mexico. On Jan. 31 the Cldésico Ma- 
linche also for $30,000 pesos; three year 
old fillies go a mile in this one. Puet gate. 
Automatic Photo Chart and Camera at the 
finish line. Track length: 61, furlongs. 





FS 


Cockfights: Daily at 6:30 p.m. in “El Palenque 
Arena" opposite “El Toreo"’ buliring on Cua- 
tro Caminos, State of Mexico. Butting allowed. 


Pelota: Matches Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Fridays, 

Saturdays, and Sundays at 4:15 p.m., and 
on Mondays at 4 p.m. at Fronton Metropoli- 
tano on Bahia de Todos Santos 190. Women 
players using rackets are billed here. No 
matches Thursdays. 
At Fronton Mexico on Ramos Arizpe and Plaza 
de la Republica daily except Mendays. Thurs- 
day through Sunday starting time is 6 p.m., 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays 7:30 p.m. 


Seccer: Sundays 10 a.m. at the University of 
Mexico Stadium off Avenida Insurgentes Sur, 
fourteen professional teams from the Mexican 
States offer some of the finest matches seen 
anywhere. 


Wrestling: Sundays at 5 p.m. and Tyesdays and 
Fridays at 8:30 p.m. matches at Arena Coli- 
seo, Peré 77. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN COMING MONTHS 


Constitution Day — February 5 commemorates 
the Constitution of 1857, which embodied the 
liberal reforms of Judrez, as well as the 
Constitution of 1917. 


Carnival — On February 18 in San Juan Cha- 
mula, Chiapas, thousands of Indians gather 
for ancient rites. The most spectacular of all 
Chiapas Indian festivals, it includes young 
dancers stamping out an avenue of fire with 
their bare feet. 


Mardi Gras — Carnival time in the Republic, 
from February 28 to March 1. Among the 
most Mazatlén, 
Monterrey, Hvezotzingo, Jalapa, Tampico and 
Tepoztidn. 


interesting are Veracruz, 


Annual Commercial Fair — From February 22- 
26 Matias Romero, Oaxaca, celebrates in 
an atmosphere of flowers and rich, multi- 
colored Tehvana costumes. 


Feria del Hogar — From April 17 to May 17 
the big annual Home Fair will be held in the 
National Auditorium. 


Panamerican Medical Convetnion — From April 
24 to May 4 the Convencién Médica Paname- 
ricana will be at the National Auditorium. 





MATIONAL MUSEUM OF NATIVE 
ART AND CRAFTS 
ubrez Me. 44, Mezke, 0. F 


@QUSEUM OF CERAMICS 
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t. year 1959 ended for us with two 
baffling problems: First, a horse, rearing 
spiritedly, fell over on top of our spirited 
Miss Miller, (our advertising manager, no 
less) leaving her still plenty spirited but 
immobilized in a cast; and second, delega- 
tions of Russian bigwigs and cultural stars 
arrived with sputniks, machinery, concerts, 
caviar, and a very efficiently functioning 
propaganda system, installed in a very 
big show as an Exposition, celebrating 
forty-two years of Revolution, look look! 
what we can do. 

The baffling part of it for us, was to 
try to catch and report with accuracy, 
exactly what the Mexican public made of 
all this. Our reporters, of three national- 
ities and both sexes, came back with vary- 
ing stories, they themselves mostly unim- 
pressed and in some cases disappointed, 
in the show itself, but all, very much im- 
pressed by the sweeping cynicism and ef- 
fectiveness of the propaganda job. 

One of the most interesting observations 
was this, that the public swarming to the 
show was largely of the working and 
poorer middle-class, and that they listen- 
ed attentively to the spiel, demonstration 
phones, and in person from very well 
briefed, crewcut, attachés. Sample ans- 
wer to question (and the question were 
many, and detailed) was, that the USSR 
din't invade or appropriate Finland, etce- 
tera, but on the contrary: These countries 
asked to be taken in. 


Tw net impression of the public, as 
nearly as we can be sure, was that the 
poor people of the USSR have it better 
than here, though naturally not better 
than in the U. S.; but, the good living of 
the U. S. is after all for Americans and 
so what...? Whereas, “If other countries 
took advantage of Soviet leadership they 
could maybe do the same as the USSR 


had done.” As for the goods themselves, 
nobody was very enthusiastic though the 
records, models of theaters, and concerts, 
attracted attention and interest; more than 
the hard goods, this being Mexico and 
the Mexicans being a people who give 
things of the arts great importance and 
value. 

Blankest spot in the show, for Mexicans, 
was the painting, which was on the level 
of bad posters, and contrasted sharply 
—as well as the architecture — with what 
the Mexicans themselves have done in 
these fields. So the intellectuals and ar- 
tists had this to say, fairly generally: That, 
yes, the USSR had done a big job and 
that, yes, its achievements and methods 
were interesting but—the cost—to be 
judged by the results in things of the 
spirit— was too high. 


Cam at the same time as Mexico 
closes one hundred and fifty years of re- 
volution, and celebrates its fiftieth anni- 
virsary of what is known as The Revolu- 
tion, which is what determines thinkng and 
policy now, it opened discussion on the 
parallels and contrasts. Since the keynote 
of Mexico's turbulences has been, freedom 
to be itself, rebellion against colonialism, 
any thought of accepting leadership from 





anybody, is at the far extreme of being 
attractive; in fact the whole idea of dicta- 
tion of any kind, but especially in things 
of thought and the spirit, arouses in Mex- 
icans nothing less than ferocity. 

This is quite a “vaccination” —as one 
leading statesman put it, in commenting 
the Russian bid for trade and friendship 
{and penetration), but just the same a lot 
of doors are being opened to the ends 
the USSR seeks in Latin America, and 
though the “vaccination” is quite real, it 
would be silly to consider it 100% or 
forever lasting, either. 


© ne of the more amusing summings up 
came from Mexicans who were rather an- 
noyed at the gringo-baiting that the Rus- 
sians indulged in, flamboyantly and all 
over the place. Criticizing the gringos is 
@ national sport here, of course; but pre- 


cisely for that reason, they said, the Rus- 
sians as guests of Mexico were being 


thoroughly discourteous in using their visit 
to criticize the U. S., and besides, that's 
a privilege that Mexicans take, but they 
don't like it when other people do. Sort 
of like | can fight with my wife or hus- 
band, as the case may be, but you be 
careful what you say ... 

This leaves us with our Miss Miller still 
in a cast, and us still baffled by the intri- 
cacies and mysteries of business. We've 
been looking around for a patron saint to 
light a candle to. The trouble is, we find 
many saints who've done quite a job in 
matters of the spirit, but nary a one that 
got sainted doing business. Maybe it's 
Job, up there at the feet of the Lord and 
with no harp nor halo, who is our boy. 
Happy New Year, everybody! 

















- our. vader, 


“Sorry, my friends, but you are misin- 
formed regarding the necessary monthly 
income to be a resident or inmigrante 
here. You quoted $160 per month, but 
the minimum at the present time is $320 
(4,000 pesos) per month. 

Yup, I'm a lover of Mexico, Mexico 
This Month, and will become an inmi- 
grante this month. 

Regards, 
Jane Matthai 


Cuernavaca, Mor., México” 
“P. S. If there is more than one, it's an 


additional $80 per month per person.” 








“In this November issue of M/TM on 
page 22 you state the requirement for a 
‘inmigrante’ to be $160 U. S. per month.” 

This was the case until about one year 
ago then the “Powers that be” decreed 
that in order to encourage “Tourism” and 
promote kindly feeling toward Mexico 
that the amonunt necessary was to be 
$320. U. S. currency a month. 

This coupled with the fact that tourists 
from the USA are given a 180 day permit 
to visit Mexico but only 90 days for the 
automobile in which they come — causing 
many to swear they will never visit Mex- 
ico again. 

Can you blame them? A clarification 
of the amount of money needed per month 
for an “inmigrante” would be a great 
favor North Americans. 

Harold L. Olsen 

Readers Matthai and Olsen are correct. 
The $320 figure is a government require- 
ment. But it is possible to live here on 
the lesser figure — especially in more 
rural areas. We had meant to point this 
out. However, a proofreader used only 
the figures that had applied in his own 
case, happily resolved in his favor last 
year. 

Editor 


Would you be kind enough to put me 
in touch with a reliable investment advisor 
in Mexico and also give me the names 
and addresses of the better mutual funds 
available in Mexico. Thank you. 


Peter Cunningham 
115 Penfield Rd. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


...In the matter of an Investment Con- 
sultant we can recommend William B. 
Richardson, Lopez 1, 4th floor, Mexico 1, 
D. F. Telephone: 46-49-15. Mr. Richardson 
was for many years manager of the Mex- 
ico City branch of the First National City 


Bank of New York, and we have the. 


utmost trust in his reliability. 


wares: 





There are at present only three Mutual 
funds listed on the Mexican Stock Ex- 
change (Bolsa de Volores). They are: Fon- | 
do de Inversiones Rentables Mexicanas, 
S. A. (F | R ME ); Venustiano Carranza 


54, Mexico, D. F.; Sociedad General de | 
Inversiones, $. A. (SOGERIN); controled 
by Credito Bursatil, S$. A., Isabel la Cato- 
lica 39, Mexico, D. F.; and Inversiones Mo- | 
biliarias de Monterrey (IMMSA). The last } 
named has no Mexico City address, being : 
the investment medium of the dominant | 
industrial and financial city of Monterrey. 
We have no information on it, but it is of 
interest to note that both of the first men- | 
tioned mutual funds are large holders of 
its shares. 
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thi moth, IN ACAPULCO 


The 1960 season shimmers along the bay- 
shore this month. The passing of the old year 


| means the passing of the old civil administration 


and all the progress, model schools, new roads, 
rebuilding of San Diego Fort as a site for the 
International Film Festival, and other signs of 
municipal influence, all of which encompassed 
the regime of Mario Romero Lopetegui. 

The past year also represented the most in- 
tensive building craze Acapulco (or almost any- 
Hotels, dwarfed by the 
marvelous and slightly ominous mountains that 
press against the port's spine, but looking 
rather like skyscrapers and bearing unquestion- 
ably modern lines, stand in rows along the 
shore. If the sight of them doesn't bear exactly 
the imprint of Miami it's because these hotels 
are backed by those palm fringed hills and not 
by the ballyhoo of other hotels, and because 
they are 


place) has ever seen. 


silhoutted against the wispy pink 
sundown of one of the Pacific's true gems of 
scenic spectacle. 

Now the New Year is in and Acapulco's 
great promise remains to be fulfilled. This re- 
porter has heard rumors of great reforms in 
the tourist industry, and they will come —per- 
haps due to so faraway a seed as was sown 
in congressional investigating rooms in con- 
nection with television. The definition of mo- 


» rality and social responsibility does, it seems, 


have an application in our time, and no matter 


: where the doubt begins it spreads and spreads. 
' Acapulco will, of course, respond in like kind 


>/ —or so they tell us. 
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Actually on the January itinerary are several 
events of singular significance: 

The San Diego - Acapulco Yacht Race will 
leave California in late January and arrive 
next month in Acapulco. The town turns upside 
down when the first sails hove into view, and 
it remaings that way for some days. Make 
reservations in advance if possible. 

Speedboat races on the bay and from the 
Aacpulco Bay to Puerto Marqués. A great thrill 
for shell fans. 


Not 


yet confirmed, it is still 


hotel 
playa hermosa 


planned at 
















fracc. hornos - acapulco 
tal. 16-02 


A garden spot 100 yards 
from Karabali Beach 
and beautiful Acapulco 
Continental Pia Bay 


16 rooms 





Acapulco, Gro 





the Bolshoi Ballet to 
Acapulco, Ulanova and all. This will be an 
unprecedented event, with human skill defying 
scenic grandeur, against the applause of the 
passion-flower blooms. 

Items of incidental interest: 
are tentatively- slated for this month. 


this writting to bring 


Ovtboard races 
Tennis 
tournaments are in the planning stage for Fall, 
1960. Those interested should contact Ronnie 
luster or Teddy Stauffer. 
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The sea at your feet... 
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On the West Coast: George Smith 





Reservations in Mexico: Balderas 36-6 Mexico 1, D. F. Telephones: 21-08-69 21-80-98 
Request Illustrated Brochure from our US. Representatives: William P. Wolfe Organization 
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NATIONAL PANORAMA 


GROWTH WITH STABILITY IN 1959 


As released to MEXICO/this month 
by the Research Division of the 
Nacional Financiera 


The Mexican economy consolidated its in- 
ternal and external financial position in 1959 
and at the same time continued expanding. 
Growth has been at o more moderate rate than 
in recent years, but the recovery from the first 
quarter slow-down continued through the lat- 
ter port of the year and should gother in- 
creased impetus in 1960, 


The new Administration was especially con- 
cerned with keeping prices in line, restoring 
equilibrium in public sector income ond ex- 
penditure, and strengthening the balance of 
paymnets. Measures taken early in the year 
have produced the desirable effects: prices have 
remained stable, the public deficit drastically 
reduced, and the balance of payments shows 
renewed firmness and vigor. Export income has 
been running about 10% ahead of 1958, tour- 
ist income about 15% higher, foreign invest- 
ments have picked up and imports reduced 
somewhat from the very high 1958 level. This, 
as well as the reconversion of local capital to 
home currency, is reflected in the steady rise 
in the foreign exchange reserve which has taken 
place since early spring. 

Domestic investment in plant and equipment 
and construction has been growing at almost 
the same rate as in 1958. Capital invested 
in the establishment of new firms, especially in 
the industrial sector, has been exceeding 1958 
levels. 


Industrial production figures for the first three 
quarters show important rises in key fields: 
electric power (8%), petroleum (18%), steel 
(15%); although agricultural output is estimat- 
ed closer to the 1958 overall volume. 

On the financial side, there have been in- 
creases in the money supply (15%), bank 
credit (15%), stock market transactions (25%) 
and stock prices (2%). Figures on sales and 
gasoline consumption are up 7% and 5% 
over 1958. 

Preliminary estimates indicate a rise in gov- 
ernment expenditures for 1960 and an earlier 
start in public works. High levels of activity 
in the U.S. and other industrial nations will 
help keep the balance of payments strong, 
while the higher pace of public and private 
investment will keep the Mexican economy 
growing. 





The rigid formalism 
reflected in this iced- 
cake - architecture 
style of the Academy 
of Science at Mos- 
cow University, dis- 
mayed Mexicans, 
accustomed to the 
highly individual, 
freely artistic archi- 
tecture of their own 
University. 


Mexicans thronged 
into the Russian Ex- 
hibition here last 
month; found 
Sputnik hanging like 
a giant pinata ready 
to be broken by the 
statue glorifying 


labor's achievements. 
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This year Mexico celebrates two great 
anniversaries: the 50th birthday of her 
most recent revolution, the 150th of her 
first. 

While plans are under way for special 
celebrations in September and November, 
the most important celebration takes place 
daily: Mexico is still living in both revolu- 
tions, not only idealistically, but in the 
day to day practice of a life that had its 
charter, dogma and dynamo in revolution. 

or the past generation, changes have 
been evolutionary rather than revolution- 
ary, shaped in peace and without blood- 
shed according to the needs, problems 
and peace-loving feelings of the people. 
But this in no way means that the desire 
for liberty and freedom from oppression 
is any less than it was in 1810; that the 
active will to better the rights of the com- 
mon man, and above all the refusal to 
tolerate dictatorship, are any less than 
during the battle years of 1910-1920, or 
1810-1857. 

With this commitment to revolution as 
the key to its national life, Mexico is not 
unlike Russia, and Russian envoys here dur- 
ing that country’s exhibition last month 
were quick to point this out. The similar- 
ity exists; the dissimilarity lies in the direc- 
tion and the results of these two parallel 
20th century revolutions. 


USSR Brings to Mexico 
4? Years of Revolution... 
Mexico Celebrates 150 
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Mexican revolution, idealism and individuality of art expression 
combine in this famous mural of Benito Juarez by Orozco. 





Spirit of the Mexican Revolution, its demand 


for human rights, is as alive today os 


in this scene from 50 years ago. 


Mexico's revolution pm at the release of the individual and 
the opportunity of each to develop his own capacities as a free 
spirit, as is expressed vividly in the burst of artistic activity that fol- 
lowed the revolution and has continued, identified with it, 
since. 

‘Benefits for the individual in land ownedship, schools and med- 
ical care, vastly improved lines of communication in the country, an 
upgrading of the standard of living, have been won with enormous 
efforts and sacrifice. But the spirit of individuality, as well as the 
difference between the Mexican and Russian revolutions, shows up 
best in the arts: in Mexican life (and thought and architecture and 
government) there is a totalitarianism of the artist's outlook — in Rus- 
sian, an art of totalitarianism. 


ever 


And one other difference deserves mention: Mexico has, for her 
size, the smallest arms budget of any country in the world, while 
her education items head the list of expeditures, 
running up of the meaning of what Mexicans call “revolution” — said 
by Benito Juarez in the 19th century, and since them truly the cor- 
nerstone of Mexican political thought: “Respect for others’ rights, 
is peace.” 


an arithmetical 



















Above: A shell bursts with devastating effect among 
the attacking revolutionaries. At right: Soldiers 
throughout history have o tendency (between battles) 
to live and lust. Maria Félix and Emilio Fernandez 


show how. 


A box office smash from the 
day it was released, “La Cucaracha’ 
swept in all of Mexico's film glamour 
in a salute to the part women played 
in the 1910 Revolution. Inspired by the rev- 
olutionary song, “La Cucaracha”, Ismael 
Rodriguez, one of Mexico’s most talented 
directors, tandemed Maria Félix and Dolores 
del Rio, thus accomplishing “the impossible”. 
Photography is by Mexico’s star cameraman, 
Gabriel Figueroa. Co-stars are Pedro 
Armendariz and Antonio Aguilar. Biggest 
plum for Mexican film goers was the 
discovery of Emilio Fernandez, “El Indio”, 
as an accomplished actor. 
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“La Cucaracha™ (the cockroach--insatiable collector of motes) inspires the men in battle against apparently hopeless odds. 








Above: The troops of Col. Zeto learn that Carranza ond Villa 
have split forces. At left: Dolores del Riq wotches her pacifist 
husband forcibly conscripted. 








In January, the world’s sport fish meet the most sporting 
vacationers -where the Pacific carves tropical beach 
paradises along Mexico's coast . . . 
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ESCAPEE STATES OF MIND... 


AS REPORTED FROM CLOUD 22.9 BY VLADY) 
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Serenity Keynotes Winter 
Vacations Along Mexico’s 
Pacific Coastline 


> 

) 

\ by Carol Miller 
\ 





Probably no shoreline on the tourist iti- 
neraries is so literally unexplored and un- 
exploited as that of Mexico. Year-round 
hordes swarm along the Cuernavaca-Tax- 
co-Acapulco route headed to or from Mex- 
ico City, then leave; and behind them lies 
more than seven-eighths of a fascinating 
country —relatively untouched. 

Fearsome legends might account for a 
good share of this neglect: that Mexico's 
coastlands are too hot, that the food is 
fiendishly spiced, and that wave-kissed 


(To page 23) 


Pacific scenes: Luxurious resort beaches 
/ ond quiet provincial seacoast towns alike [= 
are patterned in blazing sun and jungle 
shadows. 














This red brick, white shuttered 
modern New England home was 
built not in Maine, but in Mexico 
City 





Buy a House? 
A Fascinating Occupation in Building Their Own 


Let us suppose that you are considering 
retiring, and in Mexico. Further, that you 
are going to build here. 

The first step is to meet and make 
friends with a unit known as the square 
meter. As the pilgrim to Mecca must be 
initiated into the mysteries of the Koran, 
so the would-be builder in Mexico must 
understand the square meter. It is used 
as a basis for estimate of both horizontal 
and vertical building; and is necessary for 
planting a garden. 

Mexican architects and builders use the 
square meter as the coefficient of the value 
of the house. Assume that a building mea- 
sures 10 meters by 10 meters or 100 square 
meters. This multiplied by the agreed up- 
en price per unit will give the cost of the 
construction. This will include: excavation, 
foundation, walls, roof, windows, plumb- 
ing, electricity, plastering, and paint. It 
is a practical way of calculating costs, and 
is within reach of any citizen owning a 
measuring tape. 

Now, how do you use and what do you 
do with the already known magic of the 


Remodel ? 





SEARCH }. EDEN: 


Many Retirees Discover 


square meter? 

Let us listen to one of Mexico's out- 
standing architects: “Square meter cost of 
luxury construction with marbles, mosaics, 
and fine woods comes to between 700 and 
1000 pesos; average construction with first 
grade materials and a smart facade to 
around 500 pesos; for the simplest house 
with no plastering and no point (but per- 
fectly livable) to around 350 pesos. A ba- 
sis would be the average house with a 
large living room, two bedrooms, one bath, 
and a kitchen; for all of which about 60 
square meters is required. The total cost 
of the building would be about 30,000 
pesos’. 

These figures are for Mexico City. In 
the northern part of the country, one must 
add from 10% to 15%. This is due to the 
proximity to the States. Farther south one 
can deduct almost the same percentage 
with luck and “savoir faire’. This avoids 
the metropolitan centers. 

The garden is not included in the build- 
ing price. Rather it is in the cost of the 
land. 


ee s. 


Before the details about construction our 
architect offers this about land: ‘In Mexi- 
co City, one can find good lots with light, 
water, and drainage from 300 pesos per 
square meter, and up. In Cuernavaca, 
Tasco, Oaxaca, Guanajuato, San Miguel 
Allende, etc. land with public utilities al- 
ready in, can be found from about 80 pe- 
sos up. This probably won't be in the 
heart of town, and possibly the road will 
not be paved. Near these towns one can 
find good plots with the same utilities from 
25 to 50 pesos per square meter’’. 

If the reader rectifies the price per 
square meter of land with the cost per 
square meter of building he will be cble 
to adjust them almost exactly to his bud- 
get. A modest house for from $5,000 to 
$6,000 (dollars) can be built on a lot of 
120 square meters. 

Mexico offers an “extra” of considerable 
size. One can live in the mountains, in 
valleys, on the beach, all beautiful, where 
land and building is considerably cheaper 
than that which was discussed above. Al- 
though land can be bought for from 10 to 


























A contrast in building styles: upper home has Spanish colonial flavor; Mexico City home, below, is dramatically contemporary. 
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Stonework by skilled artisans is a low- 
cost bonus to building in Mexico. Below: 
“Colonial contemporary is an architec- 
tural style that has captivated many 
American home builders in this country. 





(From preceding page) 


15 pesos per meter it has no utilities. The 
cost of installing such, and possibly hav- 
ing to build a road to the nearest village 
or high-way should be included in any 
original cost estimates. 

Another possibility in Mexico is to buy 


an old house, which are obtainable in the 


“Bajio", Cuernavaca, Taxco, Oaxaca, and 
a hundred other places. This a solution 
that many have adopted, and which has 
formed small American colonies in the 
above mentioned places and in San Cris- 
tobal de las Casas. The old house will 
naturally need improvements, the cost of 
which is highly variable. If it is situated 
in a part of the country where labor is 
cheap the costs may be quite low. This is 
emphasized by the fact that often the new 
owner decides to move the whole house, 
usually to some spot removed from the 
center of town. 


Ou incalcviable dividend: The adven- 
ture of building, which in certain cases 
and towns can reduce the proprietor to 
thinking that he had never really worked 
before retiring. He will have a series of 
strange and amusing experiences that will 
tend to make him re-evaluate the meaning 
of “time”, which can only be for the bet- 
ter, for a person to whom, from this mo- 
ment on, time is all. 
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An American Writer Turns Aztec 
To Build Her House in Tepoztlan 


by Dolores Danzig 


Siem after we arrived in Mexico we 
purchased a lot and built a house. 

In the first place, our lot is named 
Tlaconexpa, the Nahautl word for “'vol- 
can stone . 

The jaw-breaker, Tepotztidn is the name 
of a village about 50 miles south of Mex- 
ico City. It is blessed by the mildest of 
climates and the most fantastic of moun- 
tain vistas. No sooner wasetVoleanic 
Stone” our very own 3000 meters than we 
engaged Don Luis Rojas to build us a 
house. It was to be a. small house’ for 


week-ends AWAY FROM IT ALL. We © 


wanted a simple affair made of adobe 
and stone, with a bed for sleeping, @ stove 
for cooking and a few odds and ends 


of plumbing. 
You would hardly know the. place. 


Somehow or other our little hideaway 
came out with two patios, a kitchen with 
scalloped shelves, two bedrooms, two 
bathrooms, two fireplaces and a living 
room just a mite smaller than Grand Cen- 
tral Station. Not to mention two or three 
other rooms Don Luis threw in just for the 
heck of it and because there were some 
adobe bricks left over. 

The impressive dimensions of our home 
just go out tg show you what can happen 
when communication channels break down. 


Lite the time | drew our Grand Central 
Station fireplace on the back of a can- 
celed check. | not only drew it, | ex- 
plained explicitly every detail of the dar- 
ling thing with a series of hand gestures 
and some simple English spoken in clear 
loud tones. Confident that all was under- 
stood, we left for a week's vacation in 
Acapulco. When we returned, the fire- 
place was finished —every beautiful rock 
precisely fitted and permanently cemented 
into place— a tower of strength that will 
stand when Job blows. Only one teeny 
detail was not according to plan. The 
fireplace was on the outside instead of the 
inside of the house. 


A. the mistakes are not our fault. 

might at this point mention electric power 
and things relatéd. Electricity, which only 
reached our village a yer ago, has not 
yet reached our house. It seems “they” 
gove out of transformers and wire and 
things. However, every two weeks we are 
assured that “within the next two weeks’ 


~ we will have power. Elliott says he hopes 


not. Although we adore the comforts of 
ice cubes and reading late abed as much 
as the next, we fear the entire house will 
go up in smoke once we ore connected 
and press ao switch. This is because we 
have little confidence in the electrician 
who wired our walls. Or rather the elec- 
trician's helper (for the electrician we rare- 
ly —and | mean never— saw). This assis- 
tant was a lad of not more than 13 Aprils, 
with a charming feathering on his upper 
lip. He made ruts up and around and laid 
in wires and attached switches and plates 
in @ manner we are kind to call whim- 


sical. 


Just to give you an ideo. Do you wish 
to light the lantern by the gate to the 
patie? Then enter the house, walk the en- 
tire length of Grand Central Station, fum- 
ble behind the couch toward the floor, 
ahh—that's it, right there in that obscure 
corner. And then there are the maid's 
bells—two of them, installed three inches 
apart, three inches from the kitchen. Which 
wus not the idea we had in mind. 

Bur pause a moment. Perhaps no person 
is to blame for a single thing. Personally 
| have a theory that there are some houses 
which grow and become their own wilful 
selves. 

Be that as it may. If the house is slight- 
ly Japanese, the plumbing is pure Tepoz- 


tecan, with dashes and leaks of Don Na- 
cho, the original owner of our land. Which 
reminds me of our gold. 

| learned about the gold only last week. 
| was lointering in the Violeta, waiting for 
Dofta Piera to make me some fresh hot 
tortillas, when in comes this character and 
Says (in Sponish) “Thors gold buried on 


your land’. 
“Where?” 
“Ahhhh”. He looks knowing. “It is two 


meters from one Mango tree’. 

“lf this is trye”, | replied brightly, “why 
didn't Don Nacho take the gold before 
selling the land to us?” 

"A.h, pues”, my new-found friend nibbled 
the first hot tortilla Dofia Piera placed on 
my waiting napkin. “Ah, because Don 
Nacho is the Secretario de Hidroulica and 
much occupied with work 

| replied with killing logic. “If Don Na- 
cho had token the treasure from the land 
he would have no need to work’. 

“Siiiiiiii, es verdad’, he replied, con- 
fused. Scratching his head, he left, nib- 
bling the tortilla. 

The truth is, as Don Nacho would ad- 
mit, he did lose his treasure when he sold 
the land. After weeks of sending messages 
to him to please come and repair a leak- 
ing faucet in the kitchen, we received word 
that the former owner of Tlaconexpa did 
not wish to come. 

“It makes him very sad. He looks at the 
house and garden and the flowers in the 
patio and the pool and he sees how beav- 
tiful it all is and he cannot eat or sleep 
because once it was his land and now it 
is not his”. 

We know exactly how he feels and for- 
give him 1000 times for the leaky faucet. 
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beaches or communities nearby are germ- 
laden. While the climate does tend to be 
exaggerated, so does the comfortable and 
relaxed way in which it may be coped 
with. And the pleasures of jaguar hunts, 
fishing excursions in near-virgin areas, or- 
chid collecting and jungle exploring all 
contrast happily with the continental at- 
mosphere of the capital. For those seek- 
ing civilization and its accompanying night 
life, Acapulco —that unique refuge of so- 
phistication on a lavish, lush coast— bec- 
kons with an olive-garnished allure. As for 
cuisine, it is not generally spiced, and any- 
thing thoroughly cooked is safe to eat. 

Long out of tourist range, except for 
Acapulco and Guaymas, the Pacific Coast 
may well be on its way to following what 
Cleveland Amory calls Gresham's Law of 
Resorts: artists, followed by good million- 
aires, followed by bad millionaires. But so 
far only the artists and the good million- 
aire yachtsmen have arrived at the score 
or so of paradise beaches and hunting 
grounds along its shores, and the traveler 
can count on all the joys of discovery 
Most of the high spots of the Coast can be 
reached by plane, some by car over roads 
that are constantly being improved. Ac- 
commodations are modest but usually ad- 
equate, and almost always inexpensive. 
Some names to remember: 


Baja Caljfornia: This peninsula, border- 
ing on Southern California and embraced 
on one side by the Pacific Ocean and on 
the other by the romantic-sounding Sea of 
Cortés (Gulf of California), is dry, still 
mostly undeveloped, politically question- 
able, and divided into two regions —one 
(the northern) a state, and the other a mere 
territorial possession. 

Still, it offers the visual impact of 
parched desersts that blend into an aban- 
doned sweep of endless beaches. Ense- 
nada and Rosarito are the best known 
names on the Pacific side. Though over- 
priced and under-serviced, they are fun 
for Californians seeking a nearby and still 
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exotic interlude. Far more inspiring are 
San Felipe, Santa Rosalia, and La Paz on 
the Gulf of California coast; and mysteri- 
ous Cape San Lucas on the very tip of 
the peninsula. 

Accessible only by plane or boat, La 
Paz is the capital of Baja California's 
southern territory. It is fringed with palms 
and fishing boats, and was at various 
times the center of a great pearl-fishing 
industry, the setting for stories by John 
Steinbeck and Earl Stanley Garner, and 


headquarters for a pirate named Crom- 
well. The locals couldn't pronounce the 


latter's name very well, but his happy-go- 
lucky ghost creates the atmosphere that 
permeates this Lady Luck-blessed port... 
or so they say. A capricious wind charac- 
teristic of the area, and the leading bath- 
ing beach, are both named corumel, a 
corruption of the sea-going gentleman's 
name. And the white coral sand is as 
dazzling as an expanse of granulated 
sugar. 


Guaymas: Long a sailfishing center, 
Guaymas is another brilliant blend of des- 
ert foothills and rosy beaches. Located on 
the Sonora mainland, the resort city has 
lately gained stature for its seemingly in- 
exhaustible supplies of top grade shrimp, 
frozen and shipped to U.S. markets. Guay- 
mas can be reached by turning off the 
West Coast highway. Best accomodations, 
though not the most modest ones, are in 
the hotels and trailer parks of Cortés 
Beach, a short distance from the center 
of town. 


Mazatlan: Another thriving port city, 
this one is more lushly- situated, and more 
touristically appealing, with the first class 
hotels, splendid beaches, fine fishing, and 
o civic-minded community striving endless- 
ly for improvements. Right on the West 
Coast highway, Mazatlan is also accessi- 
ble by boat or plane and is one of the 
easiest-to-reach, easiest-to-love ports on 
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Mexico's versatile shoreline. 


San Blas: A mosquito-infested, charm- 
invested tropical village on the beach of 


Nayarit state, San Blas is easily reached 
by car from a Tepic turnoff. A little in- 
sect repellant will solve the first problem, 
a camera will help to capture the second. 


Puerto Valiarta and Banderas Bay: 
This is perhaps the loveliest fishing vil- 
lage in Mexico (get there via CMA planes 
out of Guadalajara or Mexico City, or by 
local or charter plane from Tepic). It is 
set in a wide bay that is circled by hun- 
dreds of beautifully forested little coves 
and beaches. There are a number of ho- 
tels and many more in the works. Rates 
at all of these run from $3.50 to $6 with 
meals. Look for Freddy, the brother of 
Mexico's famous columnist Pepe Romero, 
to supply you with guides to the excellent 
hunting, especially of iguanas, those min- 
iature prehistoric-looking monsters which 
abound and, as the Mexicans keep insist- 
ing, do make good eating. Fishing boats 
are available by the hour, canoes can be 
had for a munificent 15 cents. Mexicana 
de Aviacién arranges an enchanting trip 
by boat (bait, tackle and lunch, about 
$5) down the coast to the tiny village of 
Yelapa and its waterfall, where there also 
exists an American-run hotel; confessedly 
as picturesque as iis clientele. 


Manzanillo and area: South of Vallar- 
ta and centered, roughly, around the un- 
pretty but lusty occasional boom-port of 
Manzanillo, lie half a dozen other little 
Edens worth a look. Manzanillo’s own 
beach, Santiago, six miles out of town on 
a shaded jungle road (or fly from Mexico 
City via Lineas Aereas de California) is a 
lovely crescent of sand enclosing some of 
the best bathing on the Pacific Coast. 

Cuyutlan, nearer Colima, and the fa- 
vorite coastal resort of this ancient city, 
is famous for its terrifying tidal bore, six- 
ty feet of water crashing at intervals on 
the beach; and for the alligator hunting 
in the lagoon. It's a tropical huntsman's 
heaven, with jaguars, wild goat, possum, 
turkey, duck, and even parrots all prowl- 
ing in the nearby jungle. Guides can be 
picked up locally, or by inquiring at the 


Foreign Club in Manzanillo. 

Heading north by bus or car from Man- 
zanillo and in to the coast of the state of 
Jalisco over wild and jungle-covered ter- 
rain (the road from Guadalajara via Av- 
tlan is not yet paved in its entirety, but it 
serves as a year-round, all-weather tho- 
roughfare), there is the steep, exciting 
beach of Barra de Navidad. And just 
north of Barra (the name means Delta of 
Christmas) is another choice spot. Tena- 
catita has a beach that is not only hard 
as marble but which also serves as the 
floor of the hotel (hammocks, with meals, 
go for about $4 to $5 a day). It is strictly 
for beachcombers, who are likely to fall 
desperately in love with it. Wilder and 
more remote yet, not to be reached by 
road except with a jeep but accessible by 
boat, is Chamela Bay, the jungle paradise 
that so caught the imagination of adven- 
turers Dana and Ginger Lamp, and of 
naturalist William Beebe. But it is so 
Primitive visitors must bring their own 
hammocks —that, or move in with the 
natives. 


Michoacan and Guerrero Coast: For 
some distance south of Manzanillo there 
exists nothing at all along the shore but 
wide, wind-swept stretches of beach, coco- 
nut plantations, and such modest and dis- 
illusioning communities as Playa Azul. Not 
nearly so romantic as its name, this exem- 
plary settlement is an example of coastal 
life where the weather is cruel, time weighs 
heavy, and coconuts are money. Curiosity 
seekers may, however, thread their way 
through the hot country below Uruapan 
(after heading inland at Guadalajara) to- 
ward the shore. Much farther south, with- 
in reach of Acapulco [eight hours by 
road), is Zihuatanejo. As yet the largely 
private idyll of a number of American and 
Mexican home builders and weekenders 
who would just as soon keep its charms a 
secret, it is nonetheless linked with its more 
glamorous cousin by 150 miles of eternally 
about-to-be-finished road, and by a smart 
little airline called Aeolineas Mexicanas, 
which connects Zihuatanejo with both Mex- 
ico City and Acapulco. Fishing is superb, 
accomodations are limited, tropical beauty 


(Continued on page 28) 
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January first may find many stores be- 
reft of their usual stock. But one estab- 
lishment finds that its shelves really get 
overloaded about then. It's that lovely 
old hock shop, the Monte de Piedad, in 
the heart of the city. There, the holidays 
past, overspending citizens face up to the 
necessity of raising the rent and other 
similar realities of life. Mexico/This Month 
is no exception. 

Although you'll get various versions of 
it, depending upon the recourse and the 
imagination of the guide you have —and 
even the poorest of them can spin a won- 
derful yarn— the National Monte de Pie- 
dad was not here before Cortés nor, de- 
finitely, is it the oldest pawnshop in exis- 
tence. If you're one of those who likes to 
ruin a good story, or at least a long one, 
before it gets started you can tell him all 
about that hockshop in Perugia, Italy, that 
had its Uncle Joe in the form of a Fran- 
ciscan monk, way back in 1450. And, if 
you've been to Madrid, you can tell him 
about the Monte de Piedad there, which 
got its start in 1703 and, in fact, served 
as the model for the Mexican one when 
the Conde de Regla founded it in 1775. 
But, from then on, anything your guide 
tells you has a fair chance of being true. 

No other hockshop has ever done so 
much, or been through so much, both 
good and bad, and managed to somehow 
survive. The Conde de Regla, in founding 
the Monte de Piedad, had intended it to 
be a charitable enterprise for the assis- 
a 





‘tance of the temporarily low in funds and, 
to prevent its subsequent abuse, provided 
that its control should permanently remain 
within his family. With the years his des- 
cendents sometimes managed it well, and 
sometimes didn't. At times it nearly went 
broke from the overzealousness of its 
loans, and at other times it indulged in 
barefaced usury. There is a tale they tell 
of one descendent, who held the most ex-: 
travagant wedding party of the year, with 
the street outside his home filled with the 
shivering people he had robbed. 

But, through good management and bad, 
one thing the Monte de Piedad has done 
—it has grown. The block sized building 
in the northwest corner of the Zocalo is 
indisputable evidence of that. And, de- 
spite occasional “scandals” over the years, 
there is no doubt that the Mexican peo- 
ple, both high and low, are satisfied with 
it. Wars and revolutions have come and 
gone, but the Monte de Piedad remains. 
There are no other pawn shops. 


It stands to reason that if one wants 
money bad enough to pawn something for 
it he will not be too choosy about the 
interest rate and, if only for this reason, 
the Monte de Piedad has been able to 
charge a profitable rate both in good 
times and bad. There are always lines in 
front of its appraisers cages. Almost any- 
thing can be pawned; from a value of fif- 
ty pesos (four dollars) up, the sky is the 
limit. Valuations are very low and, as a 
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result of this, pawn tickets are practically 
an accepted currency in Mexico. Usually, 
for a couple of days before big fiestas, or | 
bull fights, business is closed —for it is well | 
known that the poor Mexican will hock 
anything, even the necesarry tools of his 
labor, rather than be left out of a celebra- 
tion. And how he will redeem it he too 
seldom pauses to reflect. 

But even the supposedly rich are the 
Monte de Piedad’s clients. Many a Ca- 
dillac or Lincoln, supposedly in the repair 
shop for a few days, as the explanation 
goes, is in reality snuggled in the Monte 
de Piedad's possession while the owner 
hurriedly makes up for an embarrassing 
shortage of cash. This is equally apt to 
be the fate of the family jewels, silver, 
furniture, paintings, or assorted heirlooms. 
Nor are they always redeemed. This is 
why the Monte de Piedad, as well as 
having a better collection of junk than 
any junkshop in Mexico, also has a bet- 
ter collection of jewelry (though this 
rarely gets to the public) than any jeweler, 
of antiques than any antique shoppe, 
and so on. On this score, and be it 
emphasised, don't let any previous con- 
ceptions, or misconceptions, do you out 
of the opportunity of making what might 
very well be the most felicitous bargain 
you have made in Mexico, be it an egg 
sized jewel or the grandest T. V. And 
credit can easily be arranged through 
the Monte de Piedad’s own bank, which 
also ofters savings accounts at 4'/,%. 


E. G. 
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ly accurate, when Homer wrote his classic. 
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day and, in turn, nobody quarrels too 
much with Shakespeare when he inclines 
to embroider a bit upon this reasonable 
accuracy. 

When Bernardo Castillo came along 
with Cortez he wrote a fairly good guide 
book to Mexico, and several are the writ- 
ers who have more or less successfully 
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embroidered upon it. He who writes the 
guide book seems to have the faculty of 
unleashing the imagination, and the literary 
man who follows seems to make full use 
of it —the hapless tourist, who follows 
one or both, naturally is in for some sur- 
prises, and nowhere is he in for more of 
them than in Mexico. This is not the big- 
gest country in the world and, although | 
am prejudiced, it is possibly not the most 
interesting, but | think | am reasonably 
accurate in saying that it has the most 
guide books written about it. Many of 
them, | will concede, are very good. But, 
anyone caring to make a fair census will 
find half of them blithely asserting things 
that the other half are at pains to point 
out as untrue. 

Some, for instance, warn one that the 
ordinary tap water of Mexico is apt to be 
impure and that one should never drink 
anything other than bottled water. Others 
will go so far as to claim that the drinking 
water of Mexican cities on the whole tests 
purer than that of comparative American 
cities. Personally, | have drunk tap water 
almost everywhere in Mexico without ill 
effect, but | have not tested the water. 

Another furious difference of opinionat- 
ed generality is in the wearing of slacks 
by women. The fashion is newer and there- 
fore more conspicuous in Mexico, but good 
taste is no less a guide. Certainly they're 
more convenient in the rough and tumble 
of a second class bus, where | recently 
saw them. | also heard their owner defend 
them against criticism by another woman 
passenger. “Mire, sefiora”, she said, ‘'si 
yo tuviera una panza como la de Ud. ni 
aun me habria visto” (Look madame, if | 
had a belly like yours you wouldn't even 
see me here). 


L is a common failing of guide books 
that they are seldom revised and, even 
more seldom, sufficiently revised. So long 
as the book sells enough, seems to be the 
philosophy, why not leave good enough 
alone? | recently ran across one which 
bore the written recommendation of Presi- 
dent Porfirio Diaz (run out of the country 
in 1912). Customs change, and so do a 
great number of other things, some more 
rapidly than others. Hotels and restavu- 
rants have a way of going to pot in a few 
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years and being supplanted by others in 
the public acceptance. And several are the 
once fine theaters that have sunk to the 
level of mere burlesque houses. 

In the places to go to and sights worth 
seeing, the guide books offer the full range 
of time and the diversity of human opin- 
ion as to what is worth while. The best, 
but certainly not the most economical pro- 
cess, is to make your own choice among 
several, according to your own tastes, and 
always bearing in mind that the most re- 
cent is not necessarily the best, and that 
the best is not always the most up to date. 


Books Currently Available: 


In the light of the foregoing it may not 
be amiss to mention John Wilhelm's Guide 
To Mexico City, the annual edition of 
which has just been published in its fifth 
revision. This attempts to be a complete 
guide to Mexico City including, its cover 
says, 15 Mexico City tours, each with sep- 
arate map, the best of the restaurants, the 
best of the hotels, the best of the night 
clubs, sports in Mexico. 

For my money, twenty-two and a half 
pesos of it ($1.80), it is rather a bust, tel- 
ling in the main how to get places but 
seldom suggesting any interesting reason 
why one should bother. These tours fill 
most of the space. 


Frances Toor’s New Guide To Mex- 
ico (Crown Publishers). A pocket sized but 
very good summary of all Mexico has to 
offer, by one who knew and wrote exten- 
sively on her subject. Here, briefly, is 
everything from hotels to archeology. 

John Wilhelm’s Guide To All Mex- 
ico (McGraw Hill). Another pocket book, 
fortunately much better than the same av- 
thor's Guide To Mexico City. The material 
is somewhat lacking in range but up to 
date and informative. 


All The Best In Mexico, by Sidney 
Clark (Dodd Mead & Co.). A rather opin- 
ionated but pleasant travel book. The 
author seems particularly obsessed with 
the necessity of guides and travel agencies. 
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They are no more indispensable and prob- 
ably less, than elsewhere. 

In Mexico, by James Norman (Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co.). This is a pleasantly 
talkative shopping guide to absolutely 
everything one can imagine in Mexico, as 
well as an exhaustive course in bargain- 
ing. If you're the type, here's your book. 


Fiesta Lands, by Norman De Ford 
(Harian Publications). Another small sized 
book, short on raptures but making up 
for it with maps and a wealth of factual 
information. 


Mexico Ancient & Modern, by Walt- 
er E. Masters (Vantage Press). The author 
likes to ramble, which is fine if you have 
the time and the patience for it. In all 
fairness it must be said that he has much 
to talk about and, much of it, very infor- 
mative and interesting. 


Many Mexicos, by Lesley Byrd Simp- 
son (University of California Press). De- 
spite its misleading title this is essentially 
a history of Mexico up to modern times. 
And, in spite of being history, it is en- 
gagingly written and well worth your time. 
It is not a new book but frequent fresh 
editions are reliable proof of its lasting 
interest. 

Mexican Government In Transition, 
by Robert Scott (University of Illinois 
Press). For one who would understand 
things this is a book that he will probably 
not leave the store without. Modern Mex- 
ico is a bright but sometimes bewildering 
picture to which its politics are often the 
key and, more often, the reflection. The 
book is a bit heavy reading, but reward- 
ing. 


Life In Mexico, by Madame Calde- 
ron de la Barca (Everyman Press) Still cur- 
rent in almost every bookstore is this hun- 
dred year old classic of a two years stay 
in Mexico by the American wife of a Span- 
ish ambassador. There is no other book 
which so absorbingly gives the back- 
ground of Mexico.—£. G. 


CDE To Fe Bolsa” 


The one thing not mentioned in Mexican 
guidebooks is the Mexican Stock Exchange, 
the Bolsa de Valores. The explanation is 
that those who read or write guidebooks 
aren't usually playing the Mexican stock 
market. But the deeper reason may be that 
the general Mexican public, too, is pro- 
foundly unaware of the Bolsa’s operations. 
It has been more a rich man's club, and 
his private domain. Thus he has been able 
to buy “blue chip” stocks at the bargain 
rate of a seven or eight percent yield, 
while in the U. S. stocks of a similar qua- 
lity often yield no more than one or two 
percent. 

This has been fine for the chosen few, 
but there is no doubt that it has operated 
to the disadvantage of the Mexican public 
and to the economical financing of Mexi- 
can business itself. 

Recently Rafael Blumenkron, the presi- 
dent of the Bolsa, decided that the time had 
come to call a halt. His solution was sim- 
ple. He merely announced that, as of 
now, the Bolsa was undertaking a publici- 
ty campaign unprecedented in its history 
to acquaint the general public with the 
functions of the stock exchange. He will 
utilize newspapers, magazines, radio, tele- 
vision and even movies to educate Mexi- 
cans in the means and advantages of put- 
ting their savings into bonds and stocks. 

This is an ambitious and far from a fool- 
proof project, but it must be obvious that 
the president of the Bolsa is a man of suf- 
ficient experience and determination to 
deal with the problems that lie ahead. 
One of the principal ones will be in deal- 
ing with Mexico's own closely held cor- 
porations, in persuading them to release 
© proportion of their shares to public par- 
ticipation. Failing this, the shares at the 
present available on the Bolsa will too 
soon be forced up to yields inconsistent 
with their value as investment. 

E. G. 
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(Continued from page 23) 
is lavish. Zane Grey discovered the deep 
sea fishing years ago, but it's not yet in 
the big resort ciass. 


Acapulco: A fiery fusion of Miami's 
glamor, the Riviera’s breathtaking natural 
beauty, and Mexico's own haphazard and 
easy-going delight, Acapulco is the phe- 
nomenon of the century. An overgrown 
fishing villlage gone high-hat, this resort 
port has multiplied frighteningly in popu- 
lation, swelled out beyond all proportions 
in hotel-building and tourist coveting, and 
yet it remains the irresistible combination 
of everything the visitor is seeking. It is 
sophisticated but innocent, bawdy but 
naive, expensive but disarming, and thrown 
into the bargain, it is a relaxing, sun- 
drenched, happy vacation spot as pleasing 
to the eye as to the palate. This month 
it will add the additional thrill of white 
sails, as competitors in the San Diego-Aca- 
pulco yacht race churn into the bay. 


HOTEL 
VICTORIA 


TAXCO, GRO. MEX. 
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by Borboro de Zouche Polmer 


a the inducements to feasting and 
dancing during the chilly-nighted but still- 
holiday January season in Mexico are the 
drinks known as ponches. These are usual- 
ly hot, and include drinks such as hot 
Tom and Jerry and a luscious, bottled, 
cousin of the eggnog called rompope. 


Generally, however, punches still seem 
to fall into the home-brew category. One 
of the most delicious of all the ponches is 
what is called ponche de ron mexicano. 
The instructions | got for this are obviously 
designed for a very large party, and if 
you decide to make it | suggest reducing 
the ingredients in proportion. You need 
what is known in bar-tending circles as a 
bote alcoholero, literally an alcohol can, 
of 20 to 25 liter capacity —that is, five to 
six gallons. An olla or earthenware pot 
of the same size may be used, too; or a 
good-sized preserving kettle, preferably of 
enamelware. 

Into the pot go a couple of pounds of 
dried prunes, a couple of pounds of rai- 
sins, five pounds of guavas, seeded and 
cut in half (of course, you could use two 
or three larae cans of guava shells with 
their syrup), and three to four ounces of 
stick cinnamon. All this is put on to boil 
in as much water as will fill the container 
and when all the fruits are tender and the 
liquid is of a good flavor, rum (preferably 
the dark kind) is added “‘to taste”. 


A favorite here in the metropolis is 
ponche frio de Agustin: in a large punch 


CLEMENTE JACQUES y Cu. S. A. 


& The leading packers of 
Mexican foed since 1887. 


No matter where you are, tropical fruits 
are available all year around — guavas, 
sliced papayas and mangos, mango and 
Papaya juice in cans, 

These and other Clemente Jacques 
products available in fine food special- 
ty stores in most major cities of the 
United States. 

For our free Mexican Recipe Booklet 


Write to Clemente Jacques y Cia., 8. A. 
F.C. Cintura 1, México, D. F. 





bowl put two bottles of good claret or 
other red wine, three pounds of grapes 
(preferably in assorted colors, such as 
white, green, blue, red), three pounds of 
ripe strawberries, six oranges which have 
been very carefully peeled and sectioned 
(every bit of skin and membrane should 
be removed, so that the oranges look fresh 
and pretty), and about a half pound of 
sugar. Put quite a lot of ice in the bowl, 
add four bottles of good domestic cham- 
pagne and the peel of the oranges which 
should, if possible, have been taken off 
in one continuous strip. That's all; 1 hope 
you can visualize the different colors of 
the grapes, the red of the strawberries, 
the delicate color of the orange sections 
and the shiny twists of orange peel. 


In the country, where people are apt to 
be a little more rugged, you can get in 
small-town cantinas a drink that is called 
just ponche caliente, or hot punch. In a 
billiard parlor/saloon in Querétaro | once 
obtained the recipe for this: put half a 
dozen raisins in the bottom of a glass (a 
double old-fashioned is about the right 
size); sprinkle in a little nutmeg, half fill 
the glass with habanero, and then fill it 
up with boiling water. A stick of cinna- 
mon is provided, partly as flavoring and 
partly to jab at the raisins with. One 
usually ends up digging out the raisins 
with a toothpick after drinking far enough 
down the glass so that the raisins are 
reachable —by this time, you probably 
don't really care about the raisins. In case 
you are wondering what habanero is, it 
is a potent Mexican brandy, much in vogue 
in those parts of the interior where neither 
tequila nor mezcal is drunk. Rum, brandy 
or whisky may be substituted; there are 
some sissies who put a thin slice of lemon 
in along with the raisins. This punch is 
particularly welcome when you are in a 
high altitude and it is winter —for instance, 
Toluca is close to 9,000 feet in altitude, 
and you can chatter your teeth off entire- 
ly in short order if you don't find a bar 
where they make ponche caliente. 

1 am indebted to Agustin of the Passy 
Restaurant for the recipe for his famous 
cold punch —he also supplied the recipe 
for the rum punch. 
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